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HE long-extended discussions between 

Turkey and the Allies have finally 
resulted in the treaty signed at Lausanne, 
July 24, but only after the Turks, flushed 
with their diplomatic victories, had brushed 
aside the tentative agreements reached 
earlier in the month’ and wrung from 
their opponents further important conces- 
sions. Fortified by the insistence of the 
American Minister, Mr. Joseph C. Grew, 
on the policy of the open door and “equal 
opportunity,” the Angora government 
withdrew its agreements favoring the con- 
cessions to the Turkish Petroleum Com- 
pany, the Vickers-Armstrong Company 
(British), and the French General Exploi- 
tation Company—all unfavorable to the 
United States interests and all included in 
the original draft. The Allies also dropped 
their claims for preferential rights to 
Turkish concessions in the future. Turkey 
in short has not yielded a single point 
under dispute. 

Jugo-Slavia refused to sign on the 
ground that the distribution of the Otto- 
man debt agreed upon conflicted with 
their interests. 


Russia and the Straits 


USSIA has signified that she will sign 

the Straits Convention. The an- 
nouncement states, however, that she is 
not by any means in agreement with the 
arrangements made and reserves the right 
to reopen the discussion at any time her 
national interests demand it. Neverthe- 
less, placing the interests of peace above 
all other considerations, Russia has de- 
cided to attempt to collaborate with the 
Entente powers and “measure the extent 
of the latter’s desire for peace.” ’ 


1 Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 35, July 13, 1923. 


*The Soviet government has offered a home for the 
Armenians driven out of Turkey and Representative Ham- 
iiton Fish of New York has proceeded to Moscow in the 
interests of the Near East Relief to conclude arrangements 
with Moscow. 


Hague Convention Not Ratified 


T was “discovered” after the Treaty 

was signed that the Allies had omitted 
to insist that Turkey should adhere to the 
Opium Convention of 1912. On this point 
the News Bulletin may properly claim a 
“scoop” for its announcement on April 
20° that Turkey had apparently no inten- 
tion of signing the Convention—a state- 
ment made to the editor by Fuad Béy, the 
Turkish Minister of Social Affairs, then in 
this country. The omission is an impor- 
tant one, as a large part of the opium used 
in this country, both legitimately and ille- 
gitimately, comes from Turkey and Persia. 

Another Source of Trouble? 


LTHOUGH the treaty disposes on the 
surface of one source of unrest in 
Europe, Turkey is now free to develop a 
policy which many competent European 
observers frankly fear may lead to an 
eventual coalition with Germany and Rus- 
sia and a possible overthrow of the his- 
torical European system. 
Separate Turkish-American Treaty 


HE issues between the United States 
and Turkey are to be the subject of a 


separate treaty, negotiations over which 


are now pending. The State Department 
has declared that it is under no political 
or moral] obligations to defend the Chester 
Concessions, or “to give implied future 
guarantees in case of dispute.” Never- 
theless, the whole dispute over the open 
door at Lausanne has hinged largely on 
the validity of the claims of the Chester 
Concessions over the pre-war arrange- 
ments of the Turks with the French and 
English. The end is not yet, but the 
Americans have scored at least a tempo- 
rary victory in the fight for the open door 
to richly coveted resources of Turkish oil. 
CHRISTINA MERRIMAN, 


* Bulletin, Vol. Il, No. 23, April 20, 192% 





























More Light, Less Heat 


HE conventional European attitude 
towards America’s post-war policy is 
revealed in a report of a Parliamentary 
discussion over reimbursement of the cost 
of the American Army of Occupation in 
the New York Times of July 30. Lt. Col. 
John Ward asked “why America was the 
only country to get paid.” (Cheers.) An- 
other member wanted to know “why 
America always got paid, although she 
came into the war later than any of her 
allies.” Following which a better-informed 
member rose to inquire whether it was not 
true that allied armies had already been 
paid to date by Germany, whereas the 
United States had received no payment 


until the agreement under discussion had 
been made. 


The discussion gives point to the fol- 
lowing letter to the editor of the Bulletin 
from a well-known professor of interna- 
tional law, commenting belatedly on our 
reference to the settlement of the Ameri- 
can claims :* 


The true significance of the negotiations re- 
cently conducted between the United States gov- 
ernment and the Allied governments with respect 
to reimbursement of the costs of the American 
Army of Occupation on the Rhine has escaped 
public attention. 


The German government paid in current ac- 
count to the Reparation Commission for the ex- 
penses of the entire Allied and Associated army 
a sum, down to 1923, in excess of one billion dol- 
lars, a sum which might better have been spent 
for a more constructive purpose. The Allied gov- 
ernments, instead of turning over to the United 
States the share of this billion incurred by the 
American Army, pocketed the whole. A claim 
to our share made on the Allies in 1921 was 
answered by the statement that we had failed to 
sign the Treaty of Versailles and should there- 
fore look not to the Allies but to Germany— 
for a second payment, presumably, of that which 
had already been paid. Apparently, the answer 
evoked no protest, but in 1923 the American 
demand was renewed, this time, however, com- 
bined with a desire to obtain from the Allies a 
free hand to deal with Germany for the settle- 
ment by that country of the American claims 
of private citizens—freedom which the Treaty 
of Versailles denies both to Germany and the 
United States. (Article 248 of the Treaty.) It 
therefore had to be purchased. But though the 
United States gave much by way of considera- 
tion, namely, an extension of the time of pay- 
ment of the American Army costs for twelve 
years, to be paid by Germany, or rather by the 
Allies in the form of 25 per cent of the excess of 
certain reparation payments claimed from Ger- 
many by the Allies, the United States got noth- 
ing in return, certainly not the freedom in deal- 
ing with Germany it had sought. The receipt of 
any reimbursement through the agreement 
reached is, of course, highly problematical, but 
the New York Times sees in it the great result 
of now giving the United States a joint interest 
with the Allies in extracting money from Ger- 
many. When the vicissitudes of the long negoti- 
ations are fully disclosed, it will mark an inter- 
esting and none too pleasant a page of our 
diplomatic history. 


* Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 29, June 2, 1923. 
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In Regard to Article X 


HE CANADIAN representatives at 

the last Assembly of the League of 
Nations proposed two amendments to 
Article X: 


(1) That the geographical situation of countries 
be taken into account in fixing their duties 
as League members. 


(2) That while the decisions of the Council 
should be deemed highly important, no na- 
tion should be under obligations to engage 
in military operations without full consent 
of its government and in accord with its 
own constitution, 


The proposed amendments were sent to 
all the members of the League and the 
replies so far received (and read at the 
meeting of the League Council on July 4), 
are highly interesting in view of the dis- 
cussion in this country over the famous 
Article. Austria alone gave full support 
to the proposal. Great Britain and Sweden 
shared the opinion that the obligations of 
the governments were sufficiently delim- 
ited by Article XVI. France opposed any 
limitations of the recognized powers of 
the Council. Italy felt the Article should 
stand until negotiations with respect to 
the Treaty of Mutual Guarantees and Dis- 
armament had been concluded. Belgium 
indicated that she might later be willing 
to vote for the first amendment, while 
Brazil, Bulgaria, China, Greece, Hungary, 
Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Siam and 
Spain all voted against a change. 





The Atlantic Monthly for August prints 
an excellent analysis by Walter Lippmann 
of Senator Borah’s resolution demanding 
outlawry of war and an international court 
with compulsory jurisdiction. 


Our World for August devotes several 
articles to discussion of the relations be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. 


Mr. Will Hayes, the dictator of Ameri- 
can motion pictures, has announced that 
an agreement has been signed with the 
Mexican Secretary of State whereby Mexi- 
cans are no longer to be depicted in the 
traditional réle of “the bad man” and the 
outlaw. In return, the Mexican govern- 
ment has let down its bars against Ameri- 
can motion pictures. “We are going to 
great lengths to portray all peoples cor- 
rectly,” says Mr. Hayes. 


The National Council for Prevention of War 
announces that 2,500 cities, towns and villaves 
in forty-four states took vart in the Law—Not 
War demonstrations of July 28 and 29 for which 
the Council was responsible. The World Court 
received endorsement at a majority of the meet- 
ings, the League of Nations was supported a’ 
others, and at some the outlawry of war; but 
behind them all was the general demand of the 
American people that this government center 
attention upon the problem of substituting law 
for war until that problem is solved. 


The Editors assume responsibility for the opinions expressed in this Bulletin. 
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